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POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 


TERMS: 


The Crrcutar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. ‘Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible mto three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. 
Communism. 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


2ranch of O,. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Musmber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Co ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 
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LONGING. 


Of ali the myriad moods of mind 
That through the soul come thronging, 
Which one was e’er so dear, so kind, 
So beautiful, as Longing ? 
The thing we long for, that we are 
For one transcendent moment, 
Before the Present poor and bare 
Can make its sneering comment. 


Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 
Glows down the wished Ideal, 

And Longing molds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real ; 

To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ; 

Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal. 

Longing is God’s fresh heavenward will 
With our poor earthward striving ; 

We quench it that we may be still 
Content with merely living ; 

But would we learn that heart’s full scope, 
Which we are hourly wronging, 

Our lives must climb from hope to hope 
And realize our longing. 


Ah! let us hope that to our praise 
Good God not only reckons 
The moments when we tread his ways, 
But when the spirit beckons, 
That some slight good is always wrought 
Beyond self-satisfaction, 
When we are simply good in thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action. 
—Fames Russell Lowell. 


MY WAY OF THINKING. 
Home-Talk by J}. H. N. 
Query.—What is your system of thought? 


Reply.—You might about as well ask me, 
what is my system of digestion? Thought is 
sight. 1 keep looking. I brush the dust out 
of my eyes as much as I can, and watch and 
look. Subjects will present themselves in a 
great variety of ways, and inward and outward 
suggestions arise. Then I have on hand un- 
finished jobs of thought all the time—rough- 
hewn blocks of ideas ; when I have nothing 
else to do, I sit down and chip away at them. 

I look steadily, and when I can see through 
a subject satisfactorily, then I write. The busi- 
ness of writing, with me, is simply daguerreo- 
typing thoughts that I previously have in my 
mind. I see through a subject, and then when 
I sit down to write, all I have to do is to per- 
fect the expression. 

The supreme guidance of thought is not af- 
ter all in my system or in my own mind, but 
in the spirit that is upon me. Any spirit that 
is upon us, predisposes us to think thoughts 
homogeneous to itself. If I have a spirit that 
has been moulded by a certain system of 
thought, the presence of my spirit upon other 
persons’ brains predisposes them to think the 
same thoughts that I do; and it will act as an 
obstruction to their thinking any other thoughts. 
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It does not absolutely compel them to think as 
I do, and does not absolutely forbid them to 
think the contrary; but it renders it easy for 
them to think the same thoughts that I do, and 
difficult to force their brains into independent 
thought. If the spirit of the world is upon a 
person, it will be difficult for that person to 
think against the world ; and so in respect to 
any other spirit. 

Now I recognize Christ as the head of all 
principality and power, and I have coramitted 
myself to him, as far as I have been able— 
brain and heart ; and there is a predisposition 
in my brain to think his thoughts, to search 
the Scriptures, and break forth into newness 
of discovery in the faith and doctrines of Christ. 
That predisposition is all the time at work 
upon me; and when I set my brain at work, 
I find it easy to think in one direction, and 
difficult to think in others. ‘This guides me. 
I follow the current; I move in the direction 
of the least resistance. I find out which way 
the influence of Christ leads. That is one 
main principle of my system of thought, to 
find out the veins of spiritual leading—to be 
sagacious in discovering the invitations of 
thought in my heart. When I find my mind 
obstructed in a certain direction, [ will not try 
to work that way. 

It is by this course we may be sure of con- 
sistency. I do not try to connect «my present 
thoughts with any past creed; 1 do not keep 
my eye out for the consistency of my views, 
or try to form a great theological theory; but 
as occasion demands, I seek out openings, and 
accept the invitations of thought that I have ; 
and by thinking in the Spirit of Truth, I ex- 
pect to find afterward that what I now think, 
will be consistent with what I thought twenty 
years ago, because it is thought in the same 
spirit. 

AN EXAMPLE OF CRITICISM—THE 
SECOND COMING. 


HE Apocalypse is in part a book of mys- 

teries and hot easily understood, but there 
are some things sufficiently plain and tome very 
instructive. Among the things that can be 
compreheniled is Christ’s address to the seven 
churches, found in the second and third chap- 
ters. 

The first thought which occurs to me in read- 
ing this address is the masterly example of 
criticism which it furnishes. Both the good 
and bad are pointed out in the most searching, 
sincere way and not a word is wasted. The 
church of Ephesus is first praised for her 
works, her labor, patience and hatred of evil 
doers ; and yet she had fallen from her first 
love and was exhorted to repentance. “ But 
this thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of 
the Nicolaitans, which | also hate.” Here isa 
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point of sympathy worthy of note, and so the 
criticism ends where it began, with a meed of 
commendation. There was no flattery in it ; 
the words of praise were uttered with the same 
earnest judgment as those of blame and both 
in the spirit of love. “He that hath an ear 
let him hear what the spirit saith unto the 
churches.” Some had no ears to hear; the 
condition of such was deplorable. But, “to 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life which is in the midst of the para- 
dise of God.” Such was the criticism of the 
churches of Ephesus. 

The church of Smyrna was in poverty and 
tribulation ; but she was true metal and no fault 
was found with her. The criticism of the 
church of Pergamos was mixed like that of 
Ephesus. She “dwelt where Satan’s seat was 
but had held fast to the faith even when Anti- 
pas my faithful martyr was slain” among them. 
3ut she held to the doctrines of Balaam and 
sheltered the Nicolaitans and was commanded 
to repent or else she would be fought against 
with the sword of Christ’s mouth. The church 
in Thyatira, too, had faith and patience and 
charity, and the last was more than the first; 
but she had suffered that woman Jezebel to 
seduce her into fornication and the conse- 
quent judgment was terrible. “ But unto you I 
say, and unto the rest in Thyatira, as many as 
have not this doctrine, and which have not 
known the depths of Satan as they speak ; 
I will put upon you none other burden. But 
that which ye have, hold fast till Icome. The 


church in Sardis had a name to live but was 
dead and she was exhorted to strengthen the 
things that remained and that were ready to 


die, for her works were not found perfect be- 
fore God. “If therefore thou shalt not watch, 
I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt 
not know what hour I will come upon thee. 
Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which 
have not defiled their garments; and they 
shall walk with me in white; for they are 
worthy.” 


More praise than blame accrued to the 
believers in Philadelphia and in the concluding 
address to them he says: “ Because thou hast 
kept the word of my patience I also will keep 
thee from the hour of temptation which shall 
come upon all the world to try them that dwell 
upon the earth. Behold I come quickly: hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.” 

The believers in Laodicea were in the worst 
of all ways—neither cold nor hot, but luke- 
warm, and consequently were to be spewed out 
of Christ’s mouth. This was a terrible judg- 
ment indeed but evidently just. Self-right- 
eousness was their damning sin. ‘They as- 
sumed to themselves that they were rich and 
increased with goods and had need of noth- 
ing, and knew not that they were wretched 
and miserable and poor and blind and naked. 
Although naught but criticism of faults was 
given them, they were counseled to buy gold 
tried in the fire that they might be rich. 
Hope, through repentance, was extended to 
them. This was, and is, and ever will be the 
character of true criticism. 

Is it too much to say that the foregoing were 
model criticisms, works of art in the best 





sense of that word? And they probably did 
the work they were designed to accomplish. 

The second thought that I gather in reading 
these two chapters is that those churches were 
on the very threshhold of the Second Coming ; 
and it was that fact that gave such emphasis 
to those criticisms. “Behold I come quickly, ” 
or phrases equivalent to this were clinched. 
so to speak, by the repeated utterances of this 
thrilling announcement. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1. Human criticism to be effectual must be 
inspired of God; and being thus inspired it 
is God’s judgment. 

2. The Second Coming of Christ near the 
close of the first century was the denouement 
of the New Testament. The Bible as a whole 
is a grand plot of sacred history. The Old 
Testament pointed to the First Coming of 
Christ and that was itsend. The New Testa- 
ment begins with the ushering in of that event 
and carries the reader along through the 
Death, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ 
and down to the very verge of his oft-predic- 
ted Second Coming. That coming at the 
close of the Jewish age was announced in the 
most solemn manner by Christ himself; that 
anouncement was believed and acted on by the 
Primitive Church. There is internal evidence 
not only in the two chapters considered above, 
but also in the whole book of Revelation, 
that the Second Coming was the rounding off 
and culmination of that dispensation and that 
it was the next great event then to take place. 

And to sum up both reflections in one, we see 
that the going forth of the spirit of criticism 
was the immediate introduction to the Second 
Coming—the beginning of the day of judg- 


ment. B. 


HOW TO BEAR PROSPERITY. 


OFTEN think of the answer of Christ to 
the disciples whom he sent out to preach 
the gospel and work miracles in his name. 
They returned elated with their success. 
“Lord,” said they, “even the devils are subject 
unto us through thy name.” “In this rejoice 
not,” was the reply, “but rather rejoice be- 
cause your names are written in heaven.” 
This is a monition which has not lost its 
force or applicability by the lapse of years. 
Though I am prospered individually, or the 
Community grows in wealth and the favor of 
mankind—salvation is after all, by far the 
greater boon, and I hear the voice of God say- 
ing continually, “In this rejoice not, but rather 
rejoice that your names are written in heaven.” 
His choicest external blessings are as dust in 
the balance when compared with this ; and the 
way rightly to receive these outward tokens of 
God’s goodness, is, to never lose sight of the 
inestimably greater value of this precious gift 


of eternal life. Ww. X. 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


XII. 
OMETHING like a dispersion of the Per- 
fectionists followed the singular gathering 
last described. The next spring Mr. FE. sold 
his country-seat in W. and removed to the 
town of B., some forty miles distant from New 





York, where he was the sole proprietor of an 
extensive manufactory that required his per- 
sonal oversight. But previous to his removal 
a change had come over him. The believers 
with whom he had been on terms of intimacy, 
he now hardly recognized and sent them no 
more invitations to visit him. Had something 
occurred at that general assembly of Perfec- 
tionists, at his paiace in W., that seriously 
troubled him? Did he discover a spiritualistic 
phenomenon, as of old, a hand-writing on the 
wall, “Thou art weighed in the balance and 
found wanting?” Or, to speak more plainly, 
had Mrs. E. found that she could love another 
brother in Christ, more, without loving her own 
husband less? Be that as it may, E.’s interest 
in the cause of Perfectionism had marvelously 
abated. The report was, that his troubles grew 
out of that very old and puzzling problem, 
“how one can eat his cake and keep it too.” 
All the believers knew that E.’s greatest diffi- 
culty, in accepting a sinless gospel, was the giv- 
ing up of his wife—his angelic Cornelia. ‘The 
thought that pained him most, was, that the 
gospel of Christ, as Perfectionists rendered it, 
required that “one should love his neighbor 
as himself.” The reasoning on that plank of 
the gospel platform, was simple enough ; his 
brother Perfectionists were his neighbors, and 
his wife’s neighbors too. Oh! idolatry, thou 
art still man’s besetting sin! 

In the earlier part of his experience as a 
Perfectionist, E. was not subjected to any very 
severe test of his faith on the vital point of 
forsaking all of his idols. But those three 
stormy days, in which he and his adored Cor- 
nelia entertained their brethren, revealed to 
the master of the house the fact, that he was 
sharing his wife’s heart with other lovers ; and 
the devil who delights in adding fuel to the 
fire of jealousy, whispered in E.’s ear, “She 
loves some of them a little better than she 
does you. They are younger and more attrac- 
tive,” etc. (Here we may say that Cornelia 
was E.’s second wife, some fifteen or twenty 
years younger than he and withal prepossess- 
ing.) Some of the guests remembered that 
E. was taken ill and kept his room in the latter 
part of the three days’ festivity. 
that illness was now revealed. 

It was not many months before Mrs. E. was 
forbidden to have anything to do with the Per- 
fectionists. ‘To her sensitive nature it proved 
a fatal blow. Her own faith was insufficient to 
sustain the pressure of unbelief that came upon 
her from so unexpected a mandate. Her 
health gradually declined. At this E. was 
greatly alarmed. He saw that his idol might 
be taken from him, and yet he appeared not 
to have the slightest conception that her dis- 
ease was only spiritual heart-hunger. Instead 
of asking God for the bread of life that her 
soul might be fed, he resorted to physicians. 
Of medicines for a diseased mind, their books 
did not treat. But physicians are expected to 
prescribe something in every case, so a sea- 
voyage was advised. But all to no avail. On 
the passage out, the spirit of Mrs. E. took its 
flight to another world, and her body was con- 
signed to the waves in mid-ocean. 

Mrs. Steele, the mother of Mrs. Gray, in 
her advancing years required her daughter’s 
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presence as well as her assistance in maintain- 
ing their fire-side comforts. So in order to 
support themselves at less expense, their city 
property was sold and a cottage better suited 
to their circumstances selected in the sub- 
urbs of the City. Sometime after E.’s defec- 
tion Mrs. Gray was reported as having em- 
braced vie xs somewhat at variance with former 
ones, though she claimed for herself that she be- 
lieved all that she did before, and a great deal 
more. Of the character of her new belief, we 
can say nothing. Some years later a report re- 
ceived considerable credence that Mrs. Gray 
with her old friend E. were among the early 
spiritualists. Of the latter it was more than 
probable, as no one would be more likely than 
E. to search among the disembodied for his 
lost Cornelia. 

Mr. Gray may have been called, but evi- 
dently was not chosen ; at least no evidence of 
it could be found up to the time of the disper- 
sion of the Perfectionists. We do not say 
that Mr. Gray was a hopeless reprobate, but 
that he resembled that peculiar kind of spirit- 
ual evil in which nothing buat untruths seem to 
thrive ; and, so far as his daily life was to be 
taken as a sign of his moral state, he was 
buried in worldliness and sensuality so deep 
as to dissipate all hopes of raising him by any 
of the revival measures the Church had yet 
discovered. 


Little has been said in our revival stories of 
one who had an agency in the conversion of 
Mrs. Gray. We mean Addie Williams. She 
too became a convert to religion under Mr. 
Finney, and probably was as much beloved as 
any young convert during that “great awaken- 
ing.” Naturally diffident, modest and self-de- 
preciating, she avoided as much as possible, all 
conspicuous positions in church organizations, 
but was, as all admitted, an indefatigable 
worker in quiet ways. Her labors in the Sun. 
day-school were untiring, and the children loved 
her with unaffected devotion. The contrast 
between Addie and Mrs. Gray was a striking 
one. The latter would be called a strong- 
minded woman, while the other would be pro- 
nounced rather too purely a woman to take 
care of herself. The attachment, however, be- 
tween the two sisters was warm, tender and 
abiding, as that between opposites is very 
likely to be. 

During the revival, Addie married a young 
man whom we will call K. and who also was a 
convert under Finney. The unionof the young 
couple was regarded as a very happy one, on 
the ground we suppose, of their extreme fond- 
ness for each other. At first Mrs. K. thought 
that God had forsaken her without any good 
reason At last, however, she made the dis- 
covery that she had forsaken him her first and 
true lover. Marriage, husband, children, and 
the cares of this life, had come in between her 
soul and her Creator. For months her mind 
was in darkness, her heart hard, gross and un- 
believing. Yet her church friends would sav 
to her, “Mrs. K., you must be very happy in- 
deed with such a kind, affectionate husband as 
you have, and with two such sweet pretty 
children.” “Qh, yes,” Mrs. K. would reply, 
“I certainly have every reason to be extremely 
grateful to God for my circumstances,” while 





in the inner sanctuary of her soul all was dark 
and dreary—no God, no love, no light, no joy. 
Finally, Mrs. K. called on her friend Mrs. Gray 
and had the courage to open her heart. The 
article on “Christian Faith” in the Perfection- 
ist paper was given her. She read, she resis- 
ted, she thought, and, finally. she began to 
pray as never before. In a moment her past 
life came before her. She was in the judg- 
ment. All her will-works in the Church looked 
hateful enough. She could trust in Christ to 
save her; for in him she felt a sense of for- 
giveness, peace and reconciliation with God. 
“Light, light has come into my soul,” she said 
to her husband as she came from her closet. 
“Christ has saved me from all sin. 1 shall sin 
no more.” She had forsaken all, she said, for 
the love of God. 


WILL OF GOD. 





I worship Thee, sweet Will of God! 
And all Thy ways adore ; 

And every day I live, I long 
To love Thee more and more. 


Man’s weakness, waiting upon God, 
Its end can never miss, 

For men on earth no work can do 
More angel-like than this. 


He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost ; 

God’s will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 

Ill, that God blesses, is our good, 
And unblest good is ill ; 

And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His dear will ! 


When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison-walls to be, 

I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee. 


I have no cares, O blessed Will! 
For all my cares are Thine ; 
1 live in triumph, Lord! for Thou 
Hast made Thy triumphs mine. 
— Selected. 

FOHN WYCLIFFE. 
|b jemmmneae the session of the Popes for seventy 
years at Avignon, and the schism which en- 
sued on their return to Italy, not only grew up the 
strong league of the hierarchy against the Pope ; 
* *([but] in England also had appeared the first 
powerful adversary of the whole hierarchical sys- 
tem, and sowed deep in the popular mind thoughts, 
opinions, passions, which eventually led to the 
emancipation of mankind from sacerdotal and from 
Latin Christianity. The first teacher who shook 
with any lasting effect the dominion of the hier- 
archy—the harbinger, at least, if not the first apostle 
of Teutonic Christianity—was John Wycliffe.—/7/- 
man’s History of Latin Christianity. ‘ 
Wycliffe began his career as a reformer, or inde- 
pendent Bible teacher, in A. D. 1360, just 1290 
years after the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Second Coming of Christ. Has this any connec- 
tion with Daniel’s famous 1290 prophetical days? 
“And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall 
be taken away, and the abomination that maketh 
desolate set up, there shall be a thousand two hund- 
red and ninety days.” It is a well-established can- 
on of Biblical interpretation and criticism that a 
prophetical day stands for a literal year. Hence, 
if Daniel’s prophecy means anything it means that 
twelve hundred and ninety years from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, there would take place some 
event of sufficient importance to mark the close of 











a period in the world’s history, and the beginning 
of a new dispensation. The only event in outward 
history during the fourteenth century worthy to be 
recognized as in any sense a fulfillment of Daniel’s 
prophetical number, is the life and work of John 
Wycliffe. He began the movement which resulted 
in the emancipation of the Gothic nations from the 
Latin hierarchy, and the development of an inde- 
pendent Gothic Christianity. He first translated 
the Bible into English. He was the forerunner and 
inspirer of Huss and the Bohemian reformers. 
He was an indefatigable worker and his labors had 
a vast influence upon his age. Wycliffe has been 
called the “Morning Star of the Reformation.” 
This hardly does him justice. He was rather the 
Rising Sun of a New Dispensation—the father of 
anew development of Christianity, based not on 
hierarchies and traditions but on the Bible. He 
was the Saxon or Gothic intellectual and spiritual 
leader of his age. Milman says of him, “as with 
hiscontemporary and most congenial spirit, Chaucer, 
rose English poetry; * * * so was Wycliffe 
the father of English prose: rude but idiomatic, 
biblical in much of its picturesque phraseology, at 
once highly colored by and coloring the translation 
of the Scriptures.” 


Of Wycliffe’s translation of the Bible, the same 
historian says: ‘Wycliffe had now begun his 
great work, the Complete English Version of the 
Scriptures ; and as the work proceeds it more en- 
tirely engrosses his mind, and assumes its place as 
the sole authority for religious belief. It must 
have been sent out and widely promulgated in dif- 
ferent portions, or it could not, before the days of 
printing, have become so familiar to the popular 
mind as to give ground to the bitter complaint of 
one of Wycliffe’s adversaries [Knighton], that lay- 
men and women who could read were better ac- 
quainted with the Scriptures than the most learned 
and intelligent of the clergy. * * * His indus- 
try, even in those laborious days, was astonishing. 
The number of his books, mostly indeed brief 
tracts, baffles calculation. Two hundred are said 
to have been burned in Bohemia. How much of 
the translation of the Scriptures he executed him- 
self is not precisely known; but, even if in parts 
only superintended, it was a prodigious achievement 
for one man, so deeply involved as he was in po- 
lemical warfare with the hierarchy, the monks, and 
the Mendicant Orders. He was acknowledged to 
be a consummate master in the dialectics of the 
schools: he was the pride as well as the terror of 
Oxford. He was second to none, so writes a monk 
[Knighton], ‘in philosophy, in the discipline of the 
schools incomparable.’ In this indeed appear at 
once his strength and the source -of apparent con- 
tradictions in the style and matter of his writings. 
Wycliffe was a subtle schoolman and a popular re- 
ligious pamphleteer. He addressed the students 
of the University in the language and in the logic 
of the schools; ,he addressed the vulgar, which 
included no doubt the whole laity and a vast num- 
ber of the parochial clergy, in the simplest and 
most homely vernacular phrase. Hence he is, as it 
were, two writers: his Latin is dry argumentative, 
syllogistic, abstruse, obscure; his English rude, 
coarse, but clear, emphatic, brief, vehement, with 
short stinging sentences, and perpetual hard an- 
tithesis. * * * Wycliffe’s Bible, as translated 
from the Vulgate, had not so entirely shaken off 
the trammels of Latinity as our later versions; but 
his first bold assertion of Teutonic independence 
immeasurably strengthened, even in its language, 
that independence. It tasked the language, as it 
were, to its utmost vigor, copiousness, and flexi- 
bility, and, by thus putting it on its trial, forced out 
those latent and undeveloped qualities. It was 
constantly striving to be English, and by striving 
became so more and more. Compare the freedom 
and versatility of Wycliffe’s Bible with Wycliffe’s 
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tracts! Wycliffe has not only advanced in the 
knowledge of purer and more free religion, he is 
becoming a master of purer and more free English.” 

So great was the influence of Wycliffe upon his 
own and the succeeding century, so deadly were 
the blows he had dealt at Latin hierarchal suprema- 


cy, that thirty years after his death, the Council of | 


Constance (the same assembly that burned John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague), condemned forty-five 
articles maintained by Wycliffe, as heretical, false, 
and erroneous, and ordered that his bones be dug 
out of consecrated ground and cast on a dung-hill. 
Thirteen years later, by order of Pope Clement 
VIII., the sentence was carried out. Wycliffe’s 
remains were exhumed and burnt, and the ashes 
were cast into the Swift, a branch of the river Avon. 
“Thus,” says Fuller, “this brook did convey his 
ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn into 
the narrow sea; this into the wide ocean. And so 
the ashes of Wycliffe are the emblems of his doctrine, 
which is now dispersed all the world over.” 
*. b. ¥. 
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INVESTIGATION OF SPIRITUALISM 
BY A SCIENTIST. 


N eminent English scientist, Mr. William 

Crookes, editor of the Quarterly Fournal of 
Science, has been investigating the phenomena of 
Spiritualism during the past four years. His in- 
vestigations to a large extent have been carried on 
in connection with two of the most notable mediums 
of the day, D. D. Home and Kate Fox. The re- 
sults of his experiments and observations will soon 
be given to the world in a book. Preliminary to 
this, however, Mr. Crookes has published an article 
in the Quarterly Fournal of Sctence, giving a 
synopsis of the result of his inquiries up to the 
present date. The character of Mr. Crookes is 
apparently unimpeachable for veracity and $cien- 
tific ability and thoroughness. When he began the 
study of the subject, he says he only intended to 
devote a month or two to ascertaining whether cer- 
tain marvelous occurrences he had heard about 
would stand the test of close scrutiny. He soon 
found there was something in it, and “ could not as 
a student of nature’s laws refuse to follow the in- 
quiry whithersoever the facts might lead.’ Some 
thirteen classes of phenomena have come under 
his observation, such as the moving of heavy 
bodies when the hand of the medium was merely 
in contact with them ; percussive andallied sounds ; 
alteration in the weight of bodies; movement of 
heavy substances when at a distance from the 
medium ; rising of tables and chairs off the ground, 
without contact with any person; levitation, or 
rising and floating of human beings in the air with- 
out visible support, which has occurred in four in- 
stances in his presence; luminous appearances ; 
appearance of hands, either self-luminous or visible 
by ordinary light; direct writing ; phantom forms 
or faces, and so on. After describing these phe- 
nomena, he indicates the theories that have been 
brought forward to account for them (we quote 
from an abstract in the N. Y. Z7rbune) as follows: 


“The first theory, that the phenomena are all the re- 
sult of tricks, clever mechanical arrangements, or 
legerdemain—the mediums imposters, and the rest of 
the company fools—he considers inadequate to explain 
more than a very small proportion of the facts. He 
has throughout given a truthful account of what he him- 
self observed, and has taken occasion to prevent any 
collusion or trickery. He furthermore states that al- 


| or unconscious cerebral action. 





though professional exhibitors frequently simulate many 


| of the phenomena referred to, it usually requires an 
| apartment specially prepared, the lights properly ar- 


ranged, and placed in a particular direction, with a vari- 
ety of machinery and confederates. In the most strik- 
ing of the cases mentioned by him, the experiments 
took place in his own house, and under circumstances 
precluding the possibility of trickery. 

“A second theory is that the persons at a séance are 
the victims of a sort of mania or delusion, and imagine 
phenomena to occur which have no real objective exist- 
ence; a third that the whole is the result of conscious 
These two theories 
Mr. Crookes considers incapable of embracing more 


| than a few of the phenomena, and dismisses them. 


“The spiritual theories are next presented ; that the 
phenomena are the result of the action of the spirit of 
the medium, perhaps in association with the spirits of 
some or all of the people present ; that they are the ac- 
tions of evil spirits or devils personifying whom or what 
they please in order to undermine Christianity and ruin 
men’s souls; or that they are the actions of a separate 
order of beings, living on the earth and invisible, but 
occasionally able to manifest their presence. Another 
of the spiritual theories is that they are the action of de- 
parted human beings. This is the spiritual theory far 
excellence. Finally Mr. Crookes comes to the “ Psy- 
chic Force” theory, which is a necessary adjunct of the 
others rather thana theory of itself. According to this 
the medium (or the circle of people associated together 
as a whole) is supposed to possess a force, power, in- 
fluence, virtue, or gift, by means of which intelligent be- 
ings are enabled to produce the phenomena observed. 

“The view held by Mr. Crookes himself in regard to 
this subject he proposes to present in his forthcoming 
volume.” 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Crookes fully 
admits the facts of Spiritualism—which the mass 
of scientists have long despised and ridiculed—and 
explodes the idea that they are the results of trick- 
ery or hallucination. Whatever his own opinion 
as to their origin and real nature may be, and this 
is not of paramount importance, the results of his 
researches must imperatively command the atten- 
tion of scientific men. He is as patient and 
trustworthy an investigator of the facts and phe- 
nomena of the material world as Tyndall or Hux- 
ley ; and the intermundane, internatural facts and 
phenomena he has been investigating are as im- 
portant as Heat and Sound, or Protoplasm. We 
have heard you patiently gentlemen, now please 
walk up and listen to the other side. 7. i. P. 


FREAKS OF PHYSICAL CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. 


Y weighing himself occasionally, or by going 
into a crowd where some of the men are tall- 
er or shorter or stouter or thinner than he, a man 
comes at last, I think, to a pretty fair consciousness 
of his physical self. Let us suppose him to be five 
feet seven inches in height, one hundred and thirty 
pounds in weight, with a twenty-two-inch, story- 
and-a-half head. Something like that is my idea 
of myself. But on two or three occasions I have 
had a notion of my physical volume that was quite 
different from the facts Some part of my body— 
I use this word here to designate the visible part 
of me—would suddenly acquire a thousand-fold 
magnitude. 


I might speak of the time when a man is con- 
scious of nothing but his nerves, and thinks he is 
a tangled heap of strings all snapping and twang- 
ing; 1 might speak of him when he is conscious of 
nothing but his bones, and wonders that he doesn’t 
rattle when he turns over; or when he is full of joy 
and thinks he is as light as a feather; or when he 
is full of indignation and is sure that he weighs a 
ton; or when he has had a word go through him 
like a needle from breast to back, leaving two 
minute punctures and two little drops of blood. 
These doubtless belong to the same class of phe- 





nomena, but I will let them pass, and then go on 
with my two experiences. 

The first time I ever had a formal criticism I 
was surprised to find that my head had suddenly 
enlarged and was reaching up to the ceiling. It was 
fully six feet in diameter. But on hunting for my 
real head I found that, too, and for a while I had 
two heads, one within the other. I presume at 
that time the immaterial part of me had massed 
itself chiefly about my head, and so I was made 
conscious of that part when my critics came to 
touch me with their attention. I was in reality a 
little fellow with a head as big as a two-bushel 
basket and going round on a pair of legs like can- 
dle-rods. . I have concluded that the invisible part 
or spirit of a man is a wisp of cloud of variant 
size and proportions which sometimes masses itself 
about the brain, sometimes about the organs of 
sex, and sometimes about that intermediate organ 
called the heart. In perfectly harmonious or 
symmetrical characters this cloud or ximbus en- 
velops the whole line—right wing, left wing and 
center—ind the person becomes a well-rounded 
oval, or egg-shapen body. This is a theory that 
will account for any thing you see in all the attrac- 
tions and repulsions of social life. 


When I am real well I feel bigger than Uncle 
Heman, and he weighs more than two hundred 
pounds and doesn’t feel big at all. Now that re- 
mark needs to be connected with what I have said 
above and with what I am going to say below. 

I had been going along without any very satis- 
factory emotional life—my nimbus had gone I 
know not where—when one night I was awakened 
by a very pleasant fullness and motion in the heart. 
I am now speaking somewhat vaguely of the whole 
thoracic region. The great strings were thrumming 
solemnly like those of a “double-bass” and the 
little ones peeped and twittered ina chirpy, frisky 
manner. I was what you call enjoying myself. 
My body seemed as big as a barrel—big as Daniel 
Lambert’s, and it was only by feeling of my chest and 
arms that I could convince myself of my true 
proportions. All this while my heart, or deeper 
spot of consciousness, felt like some very small 
point, scarcely larger than a barley corn, and in it 
there was a wild farrago of musical words, and 
sense of being near the blessed God. A. B. 


A CONVERSATION. 


R.—L., do you ever consider how far we have 
diverged in our twenty-five years of Complex 
Marriage from the popular traditions and senti- 
ments concerning love? To society it appears 
incredible that two or more men should truly and 
strongly love the same woman, and be loved by 
her, and still have anything like brotherly love be- 
tween themselves. Society does not seem to expect 
much more real amicability between men in such 
circumstances than it would from brutes. To /ee/, 
if not to do murder, is the one exceptionless fash- 
ion of rivalry. There is a novel on the table by a 
popular English author. It is filled with the spirit 
of idolatry, jealousy and murder. The hero, whom 
the author by no means intends to make appear 
blameworthy, is continually breathing forth threat- 
enings and slaughter toward all rivals. When I 
see that such sentiments are so strong and are so 
assiduously taught, I look upon our divergence 
from them with wonder. They have certainly be- 
come foreign to our taste, and to our children they 
will appear like an unknown tongue. 

Z.—I have thought a great deal of what you 
say. Shakspeare makes Othello express the 
common spirit of literature about love where he 
says: 

“T had rather be a toad 
And live upon the vapor of a dungeon, 
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Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 
For others’ uses.” 

It is that spirit of which Solomon speaks where 
he says “It is cruel as the grave.” All the litera- 
ture of romance is full of it. You can not go amiss 
of it. I recall two lines of some Old English 
poetry which I was reading the other day. 

“T’d rather hatred bear 
Than love with others share.” 

Such literature can never find any sympathy in 
such a society as ours. As surely as Bible Com- 
munism has disproved the old adage that ‘“‘No 
house is large enough for two families,” Complex 
Marriage has proved, that many men and many 
women can dwell together in the closest relations 
in harmony, sharing each other’s affections and 
sympathizing with each other’s happiness. 

R.—Yes; to sequester and monopolize the 
affections of a human heart has come to seem 
to us as odiously selfish, as for a man to sit down at 
a table with his brothers and sisters, and then ap- 
propriate the whole of some choice dish to his own 
use. 

L.—Such sequestration appears to us not only 
defrauding one another, but robbing God who 
has the first claim upon every heart. Bible Com- 
munism designs that all men and all women shall 
love God first and always, and then love each other 
with all the strength of which the human heart is 
capable. This makes the bond between the men 
and between the women as strong, if it be less 
romantic, than that between the men and women. 

R.—It is the subordination of love between 
the sexes to the love of God that makes these 
things possible with us. What you say brings to 
my mind that beautiful Community duet which 
H. and W. occasionally sing in the Hall, at 
meeting time. I love to hear it at that hour. 
It expresses such a good spirit, and is so contrast- 
ed with such poetry as you have quoted. You 
know how charmingly he sings : 

“T love you O my sister, 

But the love of God is better ; 
Yes, the love of God is better 
O the love of God is best. 

And she replies : 

*T love you O my brother 
But the love of God is better ; 
Yes, the love of God is better 
O the love of God is best. 


And then in the chorus both sing : 
“Yes, the love of God is better 
O the love of God is better ; 
Hallelujah Hallelujah 
Yes the love of God is best.” 


L.—The love of God certainly makes it easy 
in Bible Communism for two or more men to 
love the same woman and love each other none the 
less. It is one of its crowning achievements. 1 
have heard men in the Community say, when their 
hearts were strongly drawn out in love for a woman, 
that it pleased them to have her beloved by other 
men and thus make and receive the greatest possi- 
ble amount of happiness. And that is the kind of 
sentiment which Bible Communism generates. 


R.—That is the secret of our happy home. 
Communism of property is as nothing to the com- 
munism of love. 


L.—Then too, since we have taken up the 
practice of stirpiculture, what a story we shall be 
able to tell sometime of self-abnegation ; of the 
relinquishing of preferences for the sake of science, 


and of a man’s hearty sympathy with the happiness 
of another. 


®.—When | see what has been done in the 
Community, and consider the spirit and manner 
of life in which we have been led, it brings over me 


a great feeling of humility. We may rejoice in 





as if it were our own work. A higher wisdom than 
ours has brought it about. 

L.—That is so. There is no material wis- 
dom or philosophy that can enable any one to 


adopt our mode of life. We know that it is the 
work of God. G. 
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—A family Bible in the O. C., records the marriage 
of John Noyes and Polly Hayes, in Sept., 1804. It 
is natural that the children of that union should 
notice a coincidence in the names of the two late 
Governors of Ohio, Hayes and Noyes. One isa 
near cousin, the other remote. 


—The landscape changes her dress very often 
this season, scarcely wearing the same color two 
days together. It is difficult to tell which she most 
favors the savage king of winter or the balmy south 
wind. One morning she is robed in dazzling white 
to please the first, but the next morning you find 
she has yielded to the blandishments of the other 
and clad herself in russet brown. The south wind 
is uncommonly audacious. Where does it get its 
boldness? How does it dare to face the jealousy 
of Boreas as it does this winter? We shall see 
the landscape in green if this goes on. 


—It is a necessary rule among the three-year- 
olds in the East Room that they shall ask leave 
when they go about the house even if they are 
invited by persons who meet them coming from their 
meals or who visit them in their own department. 
Those who have the care of them want to know 
where they are of course. Yesterday Felix, who 
had come in from dinner a little ahead of his com- 
pany, asked Miss Emma in the hall if he might go 
to herroom with her. She said he might if he would 
ask the folks. He said there were no folks there, 
and began to follow her, but after taking a few 
steps he turned about and said thoughtfully, “1 
guess I will go back, I don’t want to be 
spanked!” Logical little fellow! Emma laughed 
all the way to her room. 


—Looking through an old file of papers to-day, 
we happened on this bit of information written by 
our baker, which tells us the method of keeping his 
bread-tray wholesome, and no doubt partly accounts 


for the good bread he uniformly makes. He says: | 


“It requires no little pains to keep a baking-tub 
sweet and clean. When I began baking I found 
difficulty in keeping the tray from getting sour. I 
washed it out every time it was used, frequently 
scalded it, and occasionally soaked it with soda- 
water. This washing and soaking I found made 
the bottom of the tray soft and porous and in a 
condition to absorb the’ yeast, which of course 
would very soon sour. So over a year ago I pro- 
cured a well-seasoned, hard maple plank for the 
bottom of the tray. Every time I have occasion to 
use it, it is cleaned from every particle of dough 
with a knife and steel scraper. Though I have 
used it as often as every other day for nearly a year 
or two, it is still perfectly sweet, and appears as 
smooth and hard as when first made.” 

—About two months ago we were startled with 
what appeared to be a case of scarlet fever among 
us. Thesubject, a girl of seventeen, was immediately 
isolated with her attendants (chosen from persons 
who had lived through this scourge), every commu- 
nication being cut off between them and the rest 
of us except what was absolutely necessary. For- 
tunately we had rooms in what we call the “con- 
crete building”? which could be vacated by their oc- 
cupants and make good accommodations for the case, 
no other persons living within its walls. It proved 
to be a mild form of the disease, too mild in fact 
to be absolutely distinctive—there was no affection 


what has been done, but we can never glory in it | of the throat—but the girl was thoroughly seques- 





tered seven weeks, and whatever her complaint, 
vigilance and a good Providence have prevented its 
spreading at all. She endured her banishment 
cheerfully, showing a merry face at the window 
two or three weeks before she was allowed to 
come out. 

—The children have had apresent lately which is 
in danger of being monopolized by the grown folks, 
it is so beautiful and fascinating. It is a superior 
kind of kaleidoscope, manufactured by a company 
in Providence, R. I., and called the Parlor Kaleido- 
scope; sold for three and a-half dollars. The in- 
strument is mounted like a telescope and has a 
tube within a tube, the inner one being turned with 
a handle. Its images are wonderfully gorgeous 
and complex, not to say symmetrical and multi- 
form. We cannot imagine any improvement un- 
less as some one wished two could look into it at 
once. 

The principle of the kaleidoscope is fully de- 
scribed in the American Cyclopedia, but we quote 
here only the first paragraph of the article, relating 
to its invention: 

“The Kaleidoscope is an optical instrument for 

multiplying the reflected images of small colored 
objects, producing by the symmetry of their ar- 
rangement patterns of great beauty, which have 
served to furnish designs for carpets and other or- 
namental fabrics. An instrument on this principle 
was originally described by Baptista Porta and 
Kircher ; and in a work by R. Bradley published 
in England in 1717, entitled ‘ New Improvement of 
Planting and Gardening,’ it was recommended for 
aiding in the production of designs for garden plots 
and fortifications. Its true principles were first de- 
veloped, however, by Sir David Brewster, who de- 
vised the proper method of its construction, and 
in 1817 took out a patent for the same. But be- 
fore he could secure the benefit of the patent, the 
London opticians had produced some 200,000 in- 
struments, which they distributed every-where as 
toys.” 
—‘You see,” said old Mr. Grey, “ because this 
snow comes in the ‘old of the moon’ it will last all 
winter.””. This was said in November when our 
first snow came ; as day after day the cold weather 
continued, one after another repeated the wisdom 
of old Mr. Grey, especially young Mr. Grey. He 
said many times, “These old men have watched 
these things and when they see snow come in the 
old of the moon they know by much experience 
that it will last till spring.” Even Greenwood 
caught up the popular saying and after having re- 
peated the refrain for three days would add, “I told 
you so, we shall have sleighing all winter. If I 
want to know about the weather I go to my father 
or my grandfather.” 


When the warm days came in December and the 
soft water dropped from the eaves neither young nor 
old dared to doubt the “old-of-the-moon” theory 
and expected every day to see cold and snow. 
Alas tor wise-weather maxims; the snow melted 
the grass grew, and the lilac bushes budded. We 
said cautiously to Mr. Grey one bland afternoon in 
December when .the windows were open, as the 
thermometer that day had been at 67°, “How 
about the old of the moon?” He was dumb fora 
few moments and then pointing to the west hills 
he said, “Do you see the snow on the hills 
there? do you think that the moon regards such an 
insignificant valley as this when it delivers prophetic 
weather signs for this whole latitude?” Ina few 
days more the snow was gone from the hills and 
again we asked Mr. Grey, “How about the old of 
the moon?” “Well” said he, “after snow has 
staid as long as this, we expect the regular January 
thaw and this year the January thaw comes in De- 
cember.” “Ah! it seems” we replied “that your 
theory remains after the snow is gone.” 

—The stinding notice on the first page of the 
CIRCULAR in respect to “ admissions,” protects us 
from applications so far as it goes, but that is not 
far compared with the newspaper notoriety of the 
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O. C., so that we have continual letters of inquiry, 
and in fact that notice is chiefly useful to us in the 
way of reply to such letters, most of which it is 
only necessary to answer by sending the CIRCULAR 
containing the notice marked with brackets to at- 
tract attention. Taking upa file of these letters 
lately we ran our eye through them and made a 
few notes. The greater part are from persons ad- 
vanced in years, especially men, who are tired of 
the world and want a place of seclusion and rest. 
Some of this class are poor, but others have 
means. With some of them it is a question whether 
to join us or the Shakers. Others have investigated 
the merits of all existing Associations and have 
fixed upon ours as best. This is their language, 
literally quoted from as many letters as we give 
sentences. “I am tired of the turmoils and broils 
of active life and want ves¢.” ‘1 have suffered 
much and amaweary.” “I have lived long enough 
in the world to become tired and disgusted with the 
folly and weakness, hypocrisy and wickedness of 
men.” ‘How I hope to live among you away from 
money and the hell men make seeking it.” “I am 
heartily sick of the shams, hypocrisy and selfish- 
ness of society, and long for something better— 
where nobleness is a reality, honesty worshiped, 
and goodness practiced, not simply professed.” 
“ Without money or trade or gaiety of mind, with 
nothing but resignation to my misfortunes, moder- 
ate strength and willingness to work, I offer myself 
etc.” ‘ Weary of the world at large, disheartened 
by the mutations of fortune, I long for the peace 
and security which I imagine would be insured 
me within your realms.” 

The motives concerned in other applications are 
various. One young man wants time to study— 
has just commenced practicing law—is “ too ignor- 
ant to enter into the race for the almighty dollar.” 
Another has lost confidence in his church—is in a 
state of backsliding and condemnation, and thinks 
perhaps he should recover his peace of mind here. 
One importunate says that fassion has nothing to 
do with his motives, while another signs himself 
“not a celibate.” One man has a patent that he 
doubtless wants us to adopt. Widows and deserted 
wives want a home for themselves and children. 
One woman says, however, that her home is all that 
heart could wish, but she wants a better religion. 

The main question in all these letters is, What 
are your rules of admission—what shall we do to 
join? but more specific inquiries are sometimes 
made. For instance, “Are parties required to en- 
ter for life, or is it optional with candidates ?” 
“ How many hours for labor, how many for study ? 
send me your hours and the divisions of the day.” 
“Have you a set creed to which you require your 
members to subscribe?” The filial faithfulness, 
which questions like the following display, is cer- 
tainly one sign in favor of the writers: “I havea 
mother whom I support; could I either have the 
privilege of earning by extra work the means to 
furnish her money to live upon her life out—proba- 
bly ten years—or could I have her come with me 
and live at the Community, and in what way repay 
you?” “How can I make over-time and be en- 
abled to assist in the support of my parents when 
they can no longer support themselves ?” 

Qualifications and money inducements are pre- 
sented of course. One writer says he is an ac- 
complished musician and graduated school-teacher, 
having received his education in Prussia. Another 
says he is “capable of doing almost any thing from 
the kitchen to the pulpit.” Two brother tailors 
will bring their own sewing-machines if agreeable. 
The money inducements range from three or four 
hundred to thirty thousand dollars. 

The proposals are sometimes clandestine, espe- 
cially from women. One lady wishes to have her 
answer directed to her “faithful old washerwoman.” 
Another who has “a small competence, is respecta- 
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bly connected and has a good education,” mails 
her letter in another city “for prudence.” 


The assurance of some of the applicants has not 
been warranted we are sure by any coquetry of the 
Community. One says, “I have a liking for che 
doctrines of your organization and think seriously 
of joining you!” Another assures us, he does not 
write from any vulgar curiosity, as he intends to be- 
come a member himself. A woman writes, ‘‘ You 
will please favor me by an immediate reply, stating a 
few particulars concerning your faith, etc., and also 
what train I must take.” She shows more consid- 
eration however, than a young man who would like 
twenty-eight or thirty dollars sent to pay his ex- 
penses. 

With thorough good will toward all these appli- 
cants, it is sufficient to say that, with one or two 
exceptions, they are entire strangers and are far 
more precipitate than the Community can afford 
to be. 


ABOUT TALKING. 


LL men and women—especially women—do a 

great deal of talking. It is both necessary 
and pleasant, and being so, it will pay us to learn to 
do it well. Besides a thorough mastery of gram- 
matical forms, one must have a large number and 
variety of words at his command, if he would ex- 
cel or even please as a talker. If he use the same 
words too often he will become monotonous and 
tedious to his hearers. He must also have sucha 
ready command of his words that he will not hesi- 
tate for them. When a talker hesitates for a word 
he begets bad habits in his listeners, some of whom 
are almost sure to suggest one word or another in 
hopes of helping him through ; but very often they 
suggest the wrong word and so hinder instead of 
helping the flow of his thought. In narration it is 
especially nesessary that we avoid anything like 
hesitation, because the imaginations of tie persons 
in the audience will surely run away and become 
distracted if the flow of a story be long interrupted. 
An incident in my youth impressed this very 
strongly on my mind. An elderly man, whom I 
had long known, undertook to relate some funny 
adventure of his earlier years to myself and another 
youngster. We leaned up against a bureau near 
the door while he paced up.and down the room. 
He began well, and for a time held our attention 
quite cleverly, but as he drew near the critical 
part of the anecdote his memory failed to supply 
some word or fact he needed, and he made one or 
two turns across the carpet in silence. After vain- 
ly trying for an instant to see some point to his 
story we boys, supposing from his abstraction that 
the affair was over. turned and opened the door to 
go; on perceiving this the old gentleman suddenly 
resumed his tale. The effect was so ludicrous that 
we had much ado not to laugh in his presence long 
before the development of his funny adventure 
would warrant such an outburst. This is rather a 
grave instance of hesitation, to be sure, but it il- 
lustrates the danger powerfully. The little hesita- 
tions have their proportionate bad effects. 


To please in conversation it is necessary that we 
use some discretion and tact in choosing subjects 
to talk about. When a matter happens to be in- 
troduced on which we are well informed, but of 
which others seem to know but little, we must be- 
ware of talking too long on that subject. So long 
as the others show a positive interest in hearing 
about it, all is well ; but we must be keen to observe 
any flagging of their interest, and if possible, give 
them a chance to suggest some other subject about 
which they may wish to talk. F. W. S. 


“Ho mug-gin, ho mug-gin, from a forrin’ 
sho’ore,” is the way a Topeka belle renders the 


words of a popular song.—Musical Gazette. 





AN EVENING AT THE ART ROOMS. 


IV. 
- RIVING Gattle Home in the Afternoon ” 
presents a vivid picture of farm-life, and 
one is reminded of Trowbridge’s beautiful idyl, in 
which he so charmingly describes an “ Evening at 
the Farm:” 
“ Over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant’s hand ; 
In the poplar tree, above the spring, 
The katy-did begins to sing ; 
The early dews are falling ;— 
Into the stone-heap darts the mink ; 
The swallows skim the river’s brink ; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
Cheerily calling : 
Co,’ boss ! co,’ boss ! co’! co’! co?!” 
Farther, farther, over the hill, 
Faintly calling, calling still, - 
Co’, bess! co’, boss ! co’! co’ !” 
Now to her task the milkmaid goes, 
The cattle come crowding through the gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great ; 
About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 
The frolicsome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling :— 
The new milch heifer is quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits with tranquil eye, 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 
When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly calling : 
“So, boss ! so, boss! so! so! so!” 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool, 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 
Saying: “So! so, boss! so! so!” 
To supper at last the farmer goes, 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the crickets’ ceaseless song 
Makes the shrill silence all night long ; 
The heavy dews are falling. 
The housewife’s hand has turned the lock ; 
Drowsily ticks the kitchen clock ; 
The household sinks to deep repose, 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes, 
Singing, calling : 
Co’, boss ! co,’ boss ! co’ ! co’ ! co’!” 
And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 
Murmuring, “‘ So, boss ! so !” . 
We shake with laughter as we look at the comi- 
cal drollery called, “After the Thief.” In the 
center of a plot of luxuriant sward is Little Tommy, 
barefooted, hatless, shirt-sleeves rolled up, with a 
piece of bread in one hand and holding the other 
out half-threateningly, half-imploringly to a covey 
of ducks; one of which has caught up a piece of 
cake which Tommy accidently dropped, and is 
running at full speed, chased by the other ducks, 
all eager to catch up with the thief and battle for 
the coveted prize. The activity of the flying thief, 
the hot pursuit after him by the other discomfitted 
ducks, the ludicrous appearance of Tommy running 
with all haste, his mouth comically screwed up on 
one side causing his right eye to be half closed, 
and all over his face an expression in which dismay 
at the dexterity of the thief, lamentation at his loss 
and revenge on the culprit are realistically produced, 
make a combination of humorous elements provo- 
cative of irresistible laughter in the beholder. 
“The Visit to the Studio” is another painting 
in which the humorous element conspicuously 
enters. There is an artist’s studio, furnished with 
all the professional paraphernalia. The artist is at 
work deftly limning on cauvass a wondrous picture, 
as enters two characters of whom Shakespeare’s 
Slender in “The Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
Jack Falstaff in “ King Henry IV ” are fitting coun- 
terparts. Arm in arm they stand in the center of 
the studio ludicrously staring at the artist and 
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queryingly looking round at the objects used in 
working up the details in paintings. They are 
dumbfounded ; they open their mouths in wonder 
as their eyes swell with astonishment, and they 
farcically look at each other and then stupidly around 
them, seeming to exclaim at the same time, as 
Slender and Falstaff: 
“Q, sweet Anne Page!” “Give me a cup of sack, boy.” 
So oblivious have we been to the flight of time 
in studying and enjoying this art-feast that only the 
disappearance of the throng, the silence of the 
canaries and the loud exclamation of a bystander 
that it is past ten o’clock break the train of our 
thoughts and we are reluctantly obliged to cut 
short our inspection, regretting that this is the 
last opportunity to see this collection on exhibition, 
as the paintings are to be sold on the morrow at 
auction, and presently others will take their place 
in these pleasant art-rooms. 


Ten minutes more are allowed us to linger here 
and take a parting view. What more fitting sub- 
ject with which to connect delightful associations 
with this evening at the art-rooms than the one 
attempted in that little gem called “ Inspiration.” 
An intellectual and spiritual-looking woman in 
whose visage are delineated exquisite sweetness and 
charming repose, is represented as in a state of in- 
spiration. Though the artist has followed in the 
main the legendary notion in the pose of the per- 
son, still the spirit of the idea is regnant and por- 
trays in vivid light the great truth underlying all 
human achievements, namely, that whatever is of 
any real worth in the productions of man is of in- 
spiration, whose primal source is God. 


“ Thou art, God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see ; 

Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee. 

Where’er we turn thy glories shine, 

And all things fair and bright are thine!” 
“i. % 


A TREE THAT DESTROYS MALARIA. 


The London Zé/egraph says that at the last meeting 
of the French Academy of Sciences a very interesting 
paper was read by M. Gimbert. Its subject was the 
alleged febrifugal properties of the Australian tree, Euca/- 
yptus Globulus, which is said to have the curious and 
valuable power of destroying the malarious element in 
any atmosphere where it grows. The species in ques- 
tion is one of that family indigenous to New South 
Wales, which the colonists call gum trees. ‘They shoot 
up very quickly and to an enormous height, some of 
them reaching one hundred and fifty feet, with a girth of 
from twenty-five to forty. The sparse and strangely 
twisted foliage grows in a thin crown at the top of the 
pillar-like stem, but the characteristic of the whole ge- 
nus is the rapid habit of increase, seen equally in the 
“iron bark,” the “blue gum,” and this particular speci- 
men of eucalyptus globulus. The tree in question, ab- 
sorbs an immense deal of water from the earth, and at 
the same time emits an aromatic odor, which has, per- 
haps, something to do with the beneficial influence 
attributed to it. Where it is thickly planted in marshy 
tracts the subsoil is said to be drained in a little while as 
though by extensive piping. Miasma ceases, we are 
told, wherever the excalyptus flourishes. It has been 
tried for this purpose at the Cape, and within two or 
three years has completely changed the climatic condi- 
tion of the unhealthy parts of that colony. Somewhat 
later its plantation was undertaken on a large scale in 
various parts of Algeria. Ata farm twenty miles from 
Algiers, situated on the banks of a river, and noted for 
its extremely pestilential air, about thirteen thousand 
ucalypti were planted. In the same year, at the time 
hen the fever season used to set in, not a single case 
occurred, yet the trees were not more than nine feet 
igh. Since then complete immunity from fever has 
been maintained. In the neighborhood of Constantina, 
it is also stated, was another noted fever-spot, covered 
with marsh-water both in winter and in summer ; in 
five years the whole ground was dried up by fourteen 
thousand of these trees, and farmers and children enjoy 





excellent health. Throughout Cuba marsh diseases are 
rapidly disappearing from all the unhealthy districts 
where this tree has been introduced. A _ station-house, 
again, at one end of a railway viaduct in the depart- 
ment of the Var, was so pestilential that the officials 
could not be kept there longer than a year; forty of 
of the trees were planted, and it is now as healthy as 
any other place on the tine. Such are some of the facts 
brought forward by M. Gimbert. If they are well es- 
tablished, it would be most desirable to try whether 
the eucalyptus would thrive on the west coast of Africa, 
and other malarious districts of the warmer latitudes. 
It is affirmed that the sunflower possesses a similar ca- 
pacity to dry up the subsoil and neutralize miasma. 
Nor should botanists neglect these suggestions. There 
are more wonders yet in the vegetable world than are 
dreamed of in their philosophy. How strange, for ex- 
ample, is that property of the pawpaw-tree to turn meat 
tender! A joint of mutton, steeped in a solution of its 
juice, becomes instantly succulent, and the flesh of ani- 
mals fed upon its leaves “melts in the mouth” upon 
cooking.—Z xchange. 


AGASSIZ AND HuGH MILLER.—Hugh Miller whose 
fame is world-wide, was first bronght to the notice of 
scientific men by Prof. Agassiz. At a meeting of the 
British Scientific Society, Miller, who was then a com- 
mon stone-cutter, approached Agassiz with a specimen of 
rock in his hand, and began to make certain inquiries 
concerning it. During the conversation that ensued, 
Agassiz discovered that this common day-laborer was 
possessed of a large fund of geological information, which 
he had acquired by personal investigations, induced 
solely by his innate love of the science. Agassiz was de- 
lighted at meeting him, and introduced Miller to the 


members of the society, explaining the manner in which | 


he had become acquainted with him. The friendship 
thus formed continued through their lives, and Agassiz 
wrote the introduction to Hugh Miller’s first published 
work.—W. W. Christian Advocate. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A great amount of work is now going on in the line 
of deep-sea soundings and dredgings. “ 

The “heliotype”’ process has been introduced in the 
illustration of late books of scenery and travel with fine 
In a review of Henderson and Hume’s “ La- 
hore to Yarkand,” just published in England, a writer 
in Mature says of the illustrations of scenery by “ helio- 
type prints” from photographic negatives, that “ nothing 
can in such cases be more satisfactory.” 


results, 


A correspondent of the Yournal of Horticulture (En- 
glish) recommends sulphuric acid for killing weeds. 
He says: ‘ Take an old blacking bottle, with a wire 
round it to carry it by and a stick to dip with. The 
stick should not be pointed, but should be notched round 
for an inch or two at the end, the better to hold the 
liquid. Just one drop quite in the heart of the plantain 
is sufficient to cause death, and the notched stick will 
contain at one dip enough to destroy three or four plants. 
If the acid is good, the work of death can be both seen 
and heard, for the vitriol hisses and it burns up the plan- 
tain ina moment. Care is required that it does not 
touch the skin, boots, or clothes. It is not safe in the 
hands of children ; but a man or woman with ten min- 
utes’ practice can kill plantains much more quickly than 
any lad can eat gooseberries.” 


The Fournal of Applied Chemistry says that the 
number of cans of peaches packed last year approxi- 
mated about 12,000,000, tomatoes 18,000,000, and corn 
from 6,000,000 to %,000,000. The headquarters of 
peach-canning are in Maryland and Delaware, more than 
half of the peach-packing firms hailing from Baltimore 
alone. Large quantities of oysters are also put up 
along the Chesapeake. Tomatoes come chiefly from 
New Jersey, although many are packed in Baltimore, 
New York, and the Eastern States. The best corn 


_ comes from Maine, where also are situated the largest 


lobster establishments. One establishment at Nassau, 
Bahama Islands, has about $200,000 invested and em- 
ploys 600 hands in canning pineapples. This season 
they purchased 1,000,000 cans. The pineapples cost 
them from eighteen to forty cents per dozen in gold, and 
canned fruit is sold for about $4.50. 


‘possible to know everything. 









THE NEWS. 





The nomination of Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio, as 
Chief Justice, has been confirmed by the President. 

Mr. R. A. Proctor, F. R. S., is giving an exceedingly 
interesting course of lectures on Astronomy before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Association Hall, 
New York City. 

The iron-clad Numancia which was taken to Algiers 
by the intransigente rebels and delivered to the French 
authorities, has been returned to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

The Ashantee expedition is suffering from sickness 
among the troops. And now comes the rumor that the 
Ashantean King is badly frightened at the prospects and 
is sueing for peace. 

An explosion of gasoline in a knitting-mill at Benning- 
ton, Vermont, caused the death of nine women. The 
force of the explosion destroyed the building and the 
ruins were instantly enveloped in flames. 

A report has reached the Royal Geographical Society 
at London from a trustworthy source, that the Living- 
stone Relief Expedition under Lieutenant Cameron 
reached Unyanyembe about the end of August. 

The so-called ‘salary grab”’ bill has been repealed. 
Excepting in the cases of the President and Justices of 
the Supreme Court the salaries are restored to their 
standing before the passage of the obnoxious bill. All 
back pay not claimed is returned into the Treasury. 


Another great strike among the coal miners of Penn- 
sylvania. It is the same old story. ‘The operators de- 
clare they have a large surplus of coal on hand and so 
reduce the wages oi the miners. The miners do not be- 
lieve a word o! this story, refuse to allow the reduction, 
and a strike is the result, inflicting misery on thousands 
of innocent people who are dependent on coal-mining 
for their living. 

A dispatch from Greensboro, North Carolina, an- 
nounces the death of the Siamese Twins on Saturday, 
Jan. 17th. Chang had been partly paralyzed for 
several months, and had become strongly addicted to 
drinking liquor as a means of relieving his sufferings. 
When Eng discovered that his brother was dead he be- 
came violently excited showing signs of mental aberra- 
tion. This attack was followed by stupor which ended 
in the death of Eng two hours after the death uf Chang. 
The Siamese Twins were sixty-two years of age at the 
time of their death, and had lived happily together with 
their wives and children at their North Carolina home 
until a few years ago, when one of them had a 
sixth child, each having had five up to that period. 
This proved a source of discord and jealousy which 
soon caused a separation of the wives and children into 
two homes. The Twins once visited London, and at the 
suggestion of eminent surgeons, submitted to have a 
ligature tied firmly around the connecting band so as to 
stop all circulation of blood between them. One of 
them fainted under the operation and it was discon- 
tinued from a fear that it would soon cause the death of 
both of them. ‘hey were informed at the time that 
they would die very nearly at the same time, as the bond 
of flesh which united them was a vital one. They were 
members of the Baptist church, and were much es- 
teemed by their neighbors and friends. 


A number of the Golden Era, California,— 
published a year ago says: “It is no longer 
A universal scholar 
will be no longer seen among men. The range of 
human knowledge has increased so vastly, has 
swept out and away so far and so fast, that the 
brain, be its quantity and quality what it may, can 
not, in the years commonly given to man, even sur- 
vey the tield. A man, therefore, must make up his 
mind, if he propose to learn anything, to be con- 
tent with profound ignorance of a great many other 
things. It is a bitter thing perhaps, but it is the 
fact, that a man who would know anything in this 
century must purchase his knowledge with volun- 
tary and chosen ignorance of a hundred other 
things. One must choose his speciality ; and de- 
votion and diligence in that is the price he pays 
for success. It is with doing, as it is with know- 
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ing. There is only a certain amount of work in 
any case. He can not do everything. Neverthe- 
less everything needs doing. All about him is un- 
done work clamoring for hands. There are two 
courses before one: 1, To undertake everything, 
to fret and grieve because one finds this and that 
undone, and to make spasmodic efforts to do it— 
this is the way of failure. 2, Resolutely to make 
up one’s mind to let, as far as he is concerned, the 
most that should be undone stay undone still; to 
steel one’s heart against demands and necessities ; 
to resist all inducements to put forth a single effort ; 
to close one’s eyes to it all, and io stick heart, 
hand, life, and love to the things a man undertakes 
and calls his own. That is the way of success. 
Life is very short, and the single brain and hand 
at best very weak, and there are thousands of 
things to knowand to do. One must choose, and 
be content with his choice. And so it comes to 
pass that now at last the measure of a man’s learn- 
ing will be the amount oi his voluntary ignorance 
the measure of a man’s effectiveness the amount 
of what he is content to leave unattempted.” 

The above is written for the student of science; 
but applies with equal force to the philanthropist. 
There are innumerabie evils of society to be right- 
ed, but whoever attempts to divide his attention 
among them all will so cripple his powers that 
he will accomplish nothing. It is only by steeling 
the heart against the clamoring cries of sin and 
misery in its multifarious forms, and sticking, 
“heart, hand, life, and love” to one central object 
that success can be obtained. Any other benevo- 
lence is false and worthless. D. E. S. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


T is very easy to contemptuously dub as “ fanati- 

cal” any departure from “good common sense, ” 
as we know that article. But who is going to tell 
exactly what “‘good common sense” is? If I ven- 
ture to hint to you that your way of doing some- 
thing would be improved by the use of a little more 
common sense, you very naturally offer in reply 
“Who's drivin’ them cows, be you or be 1?” 

Undoubtedly, a certain old gentleman of whom 
I heard a little story the other day, was a fanatical 
old simpleton, but no more so to my mind than 
Senior somebody, on the one hand, who got ona 
big stone and sat there for forty or fifty years, for 
the sake of having ‘‘a quiet time at his devotions ;” 
not more so than Mr. Somebody else, on the oth- 
er hand, who wildly pursues his “scientific re- 
search” not after truth but only after facts confirm- 
atory of his ideas about it. Suggest to such an 
one that the use of a little common sense would 
enable him to pick up jewels all around him and he 
sets you down at once as an idiot. 

But to the old gentleman: Years ago when 
Mr. C. was a boy and lived on his father’s farm 
down in Connecticut, they had for a neighbor a 
very pious old farmer. Every day all winter long 
he spent a good part of his time drawing water 
from his weli, with a bucket and rope or some such 
clumsy contrivance, to water the cattle. At last 
he was induced by some enterprising agent to in- 
vest in a common pump. After using it a short 
time, however, he took it out and put it away, and 
resumed his old bucket and rope. 

“What’s the matter with your pump Mr. H?” 
asked a neighbor. 

“QO nothing,” said the old man, “only it worked 
so easy and so nice, and saved me such a heap of 
work that I was afraid I should get to making an 
idol of it, so I took it out !” 

Adherence to deep conviction in spite of common 
sense could go no farther. K. 


A nice little boy said he liked a good rainy day— 
too rainy to go to school, and just rainy enough to go 
fishing.” —£-x. 





THE DELIGHTS OF CAR-RIDING. 


We are of those who enjoy an occasional 
jaunt on the cars. It shakes one up, as it were, 
in a new way. The fact of this railroad titil- 
lation, and the cause of it are thus pleasantly treated 
of by Dr. Holmes in “My Hunt after The Cap- 
tain: ” 

“By a mutual compact, we talked little in the 
cars. A communicative friend is the greatest nui- 
sance to have at one’s side during a railroad-journey, 
especially if his conversation is stimulating and in 
itselfagreeable. A fast train and a ‘slow’ neighbor, 
is my motto. Many times, when I have got upon 
the cars, expecting to be magnetized into an hour 
or two of blissful reverie, my thoughts shaken up 
by the vibrations into all sorts of new and pleasing 
patterns, arranging themselves in curves and no- 
dal points, like the grains of sand in Chladni’s 
famous experiment—fresh ideas coming up to the 
surface, as the kernels do when a measure of corn 
is jolted in a farmer’s wagon—all this without voli- 
tion, the mechanical impulse alone keeping the 
thoughts in motion, as the mere act of carrying 
certain watches in the pocket keeps them wound 
up—many times, I say, just as my brain was be- 
ginning to creep and hum with this delicious loco- 
motive intoxication, some dear detestable friend, 
cordial, intelligent, social, radiant, has come up 
and sat down by me and opened a conversation 
which has broken my day-dream, unharnessed the 
flying horses that were whirling along my fancies 
and hitched on the old weary omnibus-team of 
every-day associations, fatigued my hearing and 
attention, exhausted my voice, and milked the 
breasts of my thought dry during the hour when 
they should have been filling themselves full of 
fresh juices. My friends spared me this trial. So, 
then, I sat by the window and enjoyed the slight 
tipsiness produced by short, limited, rapid oscil- 
lations, which I take to be the exhilarating stage 
of that condition which reaches hopeless inebriety 
in what we know as sea-sickness.” v. 


An interested reader of the CIRCULAR has lately 
sent us the names of three new subscribers, and a 
letter giving an account of his zeal in defending 
the cause of Communism at home and abroad, in 
public and private assemblies. The following let- 
ter was sent him in reply: 


" The names you sent us are placed on our 


books. Of course you are free to take any course you 
desire in regard to recommending Communism, or the 
Oneida Community; but in such cases we wish it dis- 
tinctly understood that it is on your own responsibility, 
and that we do not push our paper or publications where 
they are not called for. We let the matter take its 
course and do not attempt to proselyte, or intrude our- 
selves on other denominations or churches. 
Yours respectfully, 
For the CIRCULAR, H. A. N. 


A lawyer and minister came together one day. Said 
the lawyer to the minister, “ Do you ever make 
mistakes in preaching ? > 'T often do in pieading.” 
“ Sometimes, ” said the minister. ‘‘And what do you 
do with such mistakes ?” asked the lawyer. ‘* Well ” said 
the minister, “I correct large ones but small ones I let 
go. I was quoting the other day the passage, ‘ All liars 
have their part in the lake of fire and brimstone,’ and 
I made a mistake and said ‘all lawyers,’ but the mis- 
take was so small that I let it go.” 


Oneida Commnity Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in dat, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’? ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
| class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 


LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Cx ity Buildi and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





